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AN INDICTMENT 


The American people have been indicted. They have been justly 
accused of apathy in regard to the exercise of their prerogative as 
American citizens. They have been indicted and deserve conviction with 
the maximum penalty applied — indicted on the fact that for every 100 
votes cast for President in 1920 there were 96 “ stay-at-homes * — de- 
serving then a penalty which must come to all free citizens or abject sub- 
jects who tolerate demagogism with its resultant radicalism and _bol- 


shevism. 


If you as an individual do not vote your choice of your national, state 
and local political representatives, you have no right to complain of 
radical and confiscatory legislation. You have no right to complain of 


class legislation. 


For months the Manufacturers Association of Connecticut has through 
every possible medium attempted to bring home to labor, management 
and the investor, the fact that the prosperity and very safety of the 
United States is dependent upon general participation in the selection and 
election of political representatives. “The Association is non-partisan. 


Its only interest lies in its attempt to aid the forces which would make 
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of our government one that is representative not only in theory but in 
fact. 
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I respectfully call to your attention the article “The Cure for Mis- 
representation ’’ appearing in this issue of Connecticut Industry, in the 


belief that you will want to aid in the solution of this most important 
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problem by following the suggestion presented on the enclosed blue fly 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Address by F. P. FOISIE, Industrial Relations Manager of the Waterfront Employers 


of Seattle, 


Cargo handling on the Seattle waterfront 
was carried on for many years under condi- 
tions of intermittent industrial war, the re- 
sult of distrust, misunderstanding and conflict 
of interests between longshoremen and dock 
workers and waterfront employers. Begin- 
ning in 1908 up to 1920 there was a_ succes- 
sion of strikes due to the swing of power from 
one group to another, the uppermost group 
becoming the dictator during its control. 
These strikes were severe and prolonged, re- 
sulting in great losses of time and money to 
both employers and employes, leaving bitter 
memories as well as being a black spot on the 
industrial life of the community. Ships must 
move on time; cargo on the docks had to be 
lifted and men recruited to fill the places of 
those who struck which only added to the sur- 
plus of workers when a period of truce finally 
came. 

Conditions have changed since 1920. Out 
of chaos and strife order and peace have pre- 

vailed for four years. A joint effort of in- 
telligent co-operation of men and management 
has replaced these unstable and unsound con- 
ditions, and it is in the hope that our experience 
and accomplishment during the past four years 
may be of value to men and employers of other 
ports and other business that | submit this ac- 
count. 

Stevedoring is an important link in the chain 
of transportation, and one that has_ been 
looked upon in all ports of the world as a 
‘ problem,” a problem of the ship owner and 
operator because a stoppage of work for 
whatever cause means delay and results in 
operating losses; a problem to the buyer and 
shipper because of non-delivery, damage and 
pilferage; and a problem for the worker be- 
cause when he stops working he stops eating. 

Delays, strikes, damage, pilferage — all 
these characteristics of stevedoring have been 
accepted as inevitable. ‘They are not inevit- 
able; stevedoring can be a stepping-stone in- 
stead of a stumbling-block to trade and can 
be carried on with dispatch, certainty and 
economy. 

The importance of stevedoring is seldom 
realized. Studies of certain Trans-Pacific 
shipping costs revealed that 10 to 25 per cent. 
of a ship’s total operating expenses consisted 
of charges for loading and discharging cargo. 





before the Eleventh National Foreign Trade Convention. 


That is, the cost of loading a ton of cargo in 
Seattle and unloading it in an Oriental port is 
from one-tenth to one-quarter of the total cost 
of transporting it across several thousand 
miles of the Pacific Ocean. Another evidence 
of the importance of this essential cog in the 
machinery of transportation is that a_ ship 
spends about as much time in port as at sea. 
Nevertheless, loading and discharging vessels 
has traditionally been given small consideration 
in marine matters. 

A growing realization of the importance of 
stevedoring together with the necessity of 
maintaining industrial peace led the Water- 
front Employers of Seattle and the longshore- 
men and dock workers in 1920 to adopt a 
plan of industrial relations which has proved 
sound in policy, though open to improvement 
in detail. ‘The plan received its inception from 
an organization started by the Pacific Steam- 
ship Company which formed a ‘‘ Dock Coun- 
cil” patterned after the shop-committee plan. 
The Dock Council is a legislative body of re- 
presentatives of men and management where 
all matters of common interest are decided by 
equal voting power. ‘The success of the Dock 
Council as a one-company, one-family organi- 
zation was almost instantaneous, with an un- 
broken record of progress ever since. In ex- 
tending a similar plan to the waterfront as a 
whole, the effort was complicated by the fact 
that there were twenty three steamship, steve- 
dore and dock companies, with the necessity of 
co-ordinating their independent interests; fur- 
ther, both union and non-union men were em- 
ployed. 

The plan is that of ‘ Joint Organization 
Through Employe Representation,” recom- 
mended in the report of President Wilson’s 
Second Industrial Conference. These recom- 


smendations for the prevention of disputes were 


adopted as the industrial policy of the water- 
front. The essence of the co-operative plan 


SOMETHING OF INTEREST TO ALL 
INDUSTRIES WILL BE FOUND IN 
THIS ACCOUNT BY MR. FOISIE OF 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE ON 
SEATTLE WATERFRONT 


THE 
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which grew out of the Conference recom- 
mendaéions is best described in the following 
paragraph from the report. 

“Employe representation must not be considered solely as 
a device for settling grievances. It can find success only if it 
also embodies co-operation in the problem of production. 
Whatever subjects the representatives come to feel as having 
a relation to their work, and their effectiveness as members of 
the plant, may come within the field of committee considera- 
tion. It is a thing to be undertaken, if at all, in a thorough- 
going way. Representatives must be selected by the employes 
with absolute freedom. In order to prevent suspicion on any 
side, selection should be by secret ballot. There must be 
equal freedom of expression thereafter. All employes must 
feel absolutely convinced that the management will not dis- 
criminate against them in any way because of any activity 
in connection with shop committees. Meetings should be 
held frequently and regularly, not merely when specific dis- 
putes are threatened. Both sides must be prepared to study 
the problems presented and must give them patient, serious 
and open-minded consideration. There should be made 
available those facilities and facts essential to the formation 
of soundly based conclusions.” 

‘To those familiar with the entire President’s 
Conference report, of which the foregoing is 
one paragraph, it is cause for keen regret that 

» little attention has been paid by the war- 
ring parties in industry to this illuminating 
record of industrial statesmanship. 

The employe representation plan has proved 
to be a common meeting ground of longshore- 
men and employers and today on the water- 
front there is equal sharing in control. The 
habit is well-developed of seeking common in- 
terests wherever possible, rather than trying 
to find points of conflict. In the beginning of 
this experiment, many of the men were openly 
suspicious of it, believing in their slogan that, 
“ What’s good for the boss is bad for the men; 
and what's good for the men is bad for the 
boss.” That is no longer a slogan on _ the 
waterfront. 

With all the good-will and understanding 
that have resulted from the direct contact of 
employer and employe representatives meeting 
‘““* round the table,” nevertheless even greater 
progress has been made through decasualizing 
the waterfront —through regularizing the 
work. An incident of the mass meeting, at 
which the employers proposed the plan and 
the men adopted it, points the moral: a he- 
longshoreman claimed the floor and shouted, 

‘What you say about this Joint Organization 
business may be all right. But what we want 
to know here tonight i is ‘When do we eat?’”’ 
That's the question staring longshoremen in 
the face —‘‘ When do we eat?” For the 
nature of ships’ arrivals adds daily, even hourly 
uncertainty of the job. Manufacturing has its 
periods ot depression ; outdoor industries their 
seasons; but longshoring suffers from both, and 
adds acute unemployment evils all its own. 
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Longshoring is perhaps the most casual of 
industries and the adage that ‘casual work 
makes casual workers’ seems to apply par- 
ticularly to waterfront work. Lxperience has 
taught longshoremen and employers to _be- 
lieve that there is no way of avoiding the ex- 
treme fluctuation in labor demand; the public 
also takes it for granted. But the Seattle 
waterfront experiment has demonstrated that 
there is an answer to the extreme variations. 
In the effort which began in March 1921, 
covering a period of more than three years, 
the present goo longshoremen and_ dock 
workers together with twenty-three water- 
front companies in Seattle have succeeded in 
decasualizing the beach. Decasualization 
seems to be the one word which explains the 
entire process of regularizing the rise and fall 
in demand for longshoremen to load and un- 
load vessels with skill and speed. 


Seattle, in common with most waterfronts, 
was flooded with “ floaters” and again, like 
most waterfronts, the work was and is ex- 
tremely irregular; in waterfront parlance, “a 
feast or a famine.” Beatrice Potter (Mrs. 
Sidney Webb) as far back as 1887 wrote 

‘ The London docks are the scape- goat of com- 
petitive industry,” and all waterfronts have 
been described as the last resort of the “* down- 
and-outer.”” A survey established on the 
Seattle waterfront in the fall of 1920 yielded 
information on waterfront labor conditions 
which is probably unique in longshore experi- 
ence. ‘The survey disclosed the need of two 
basic policies which have become the central 
points of the employment system ; they are, 
‘no unnecessary men” and “ equalized earn- 
ings.” 

The first need was to eliminate the surplus 
men. ‘To determine the point at which the 
principle of “no unnecessary men”’ should be 
applied was extremely difficult; it may never be 
done exactly, but it has been done approximate- 
ly. In September, 1920, 1,420 longshoremen 
were registered as eligible workers; by August, 
1921, this number was reduced to 612. ‘The 
machinery for this reduction was developed 
out of the Joint Organization Plan, the con- 
stitution of which provided for a joint exe- 
cutive committee of fifteen men elected by 
secret ballot and fifteen representatives of 
employers; also for three joint standing com- 
mittees, each of four men and four represen- 
tatives of employers. Of these standing com- 
mittees, the joint employment committee is in 
charge of all matters relating to employment 
and the conduct of the Dispatching Hall; the 
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joint standard practice committee handles 
operative problems and questions of hours and 
wages; and the joint safety committee devises 
methods of reducing risk and preventing ac- 
cidents. 

The task of decasualization fell to the joint 
employment committee, which, using the ex- 
isting central registration system, adopted the 
simple device of preventing the return of the 
floater who had drifted away from the water- 
front. This left available the steady men, 
mostly men of family. ‘The surplus was fur- 
ther reduced by eliminations based on de- 
liberate examination into every man’s quali- 
ications, including length of service on the 

‘ beach,” family status and skill. The men 
who were retained had a claim on the indus- 
try and were competent. 

Of the steady body of skilled longshoremen 
remaining after the elimination, two-thirds are 
married, four-fifths are citizens, some 25 per 
cent own their own homes, a majority have 
telephones and the number who cannot read 
or write is negligible. ‘The net result is that, 
contrary to the popular impression of long- 
shoremen, the men in this port are useful 
citizens, skilled workmen and F pecngesns a 
safeguard to the city instead of an economic 
menace. 


So much for the policy for “ no unnecessary 
men.” ‘The companion principle is ‘‘ equalized 
earnings.’ It is characteristic of waterfront 
work that a favored few make very high 
wages; the main body of the men earn a 
moderate amount and a considerable group on 
the fringe must supplement their meagre earn- 
ings to exist. This is an unwholesome condi- 
tion for any industry; in Seattle it challenged 
the Joint Organization to co-operative effort, 
which resulted in a plan to equalize earnings 
that came to be called the ‘‘ Gang System.” 

Longshoremen, like other men, want a sure 
job and steady earnings; without confidence 
in regular and satisfactory earnings there can 
be no stable body of workmen. Also a major- 
ity of men want equalized earnings although 
there are of course, some “job hogs,” also 
some men who do not want to work regularly. 
On the other hand, employers need to’ have 
available day and night enough experienced 
iongshoremen to discharge and load ships with 
dispatch and the great problem is to provide 
a labor reserve sufficient to meet the extreme 
Huctuations already noted without creating a 
surplus. 

Under the new system, which seems to meet 
this situation more adequately than any other, 
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two kinds of permanent gangs were formed; 
Company Gangs, selected by and working for 
a single company, getting first call on such com- 
pany’s work; and Hall Gangs, formed by the 
joint employment committee and held in re- 
serve at the central dispatching hall available 
to meet the needs of all companies. Each com- 
pany selects as its own as many gangs as it can 
assure reasonably steady work; after that all 
companies use the same reserve of gangs to 
meet their peak needs. 

Orders for work on-the many ships and 
docks on the waterfront are placed through a 
central dispatching hall. Before placing such 
orders, the several stevedore and dock com- 
panies have collected information beginning 
with wireless reports of ships’ arrivals, stow- 
age plans, kind and quantity of cargo, its dis- 
tribution by hatches, ship’s gear, time and 
place of docking and the consequent number of 
longshoremen needed. Men are ordered and 
dispatched by gangs, made up always of the 
same men, and on the basis of low-earnings- 
gang first. 

The system has been in effect long enough 
to disclose its strength and weakness. Demon- 
strated advantages are these: 

1. Each man has a sure, steady job in his 
gang, from which he is “ fired” only for 
cause. 

Earnings of gang men are equalized. 

It is easier to arrange for enough men, 

without surplus, by gangs than by in- 

dividuals. 

4. Responsibility for satisfactory work is 
better fixed in the steady gang than in 
shifting individuals. 

5. Lhere is atregular supply of skilled men 
available for work, and obligated to take 
it as it comes. 


w rv 


The weaknesses developed are apparently 
in the operation rather than inherent in the 
system. To correct them requires further co- 
operation between men and management which 
is steadily developing. ‘The outstanding weak- 


“ness is that.some men abuse their security of 


job by deliberately slowing down and in other 
ways failing to co-operate. Contrasted with 
this security is the method established on most 
waterfronts whereby men are picked almost 
daily for the job and where fear of the loss of 
a job is a constant goad to production. The 
abuse of security would seem to be met by the 
development through co-operation of some sys- 
tem of incentives for better work. 

While the gang system is of major impor- 
tance, it is only one of the advantages made 
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possible through the Joint Organization Plan. 
lime does not permit more than a mere listing 
of other interesting achievements: 
1. Men are not required to waste their time 
awaiting a job; the Dispatching Hall 
notifies them in advance. 


i) 


The Dispatching Hall is becoming the 

central pay-station at a saving of time 

and convenience to the men, also to the 
employers. 

The development of statistical informa- 

tion has based decisions on fact and rea- 

son instead of opinion and emotion. 

4. Employers and employes, through regular 
and frequent contact in committees, de- 
velop a mutual respect and forbearance. 

5. Pilferage is reduced. 


Ww 


6. More important than the foregoing — 
men’s earnings have been increased with- 
out adding to the ship’s expense. 

This particular development of decasualiza- 
tion resulted from the elimination of the un- 
necessary men, the compilation of figures show- 
ing each man’s actual earnings and the equali- 
zation of earnings through the aid of these 
figures. It is unlikely that there is any other 
port in the world where such definite informa- 
tion is obtainable. Most wage disputes center 
around the hourly rate; on the Seattle water- 
front that has become of less importance than 
the monthly earnings. 

The comparative results observed since the 
adoption of the Joint Organization Plan are 
surprising. ‘The average monthly earnings 
show that in January, 1921, the point of 
greatest surplus of men, the longshoremen 
earned only $58.00 and the dock workers 
$40.00. These earnings steadily increased as 
the decasualization proceeded. Since August 
1921, by which time the surplus of men was 
eliminated, the earnings for the past two and 

. half years have averaged for all longshore- 
men from $140 to $175 and for all dock 
workers from $100 to $135 per month. 

A natural question is, ““ What does it cost 
to carry on all these services of central dis- 
patching, paying, a convenient and comfort- 
able Hall, and the committee work?” The 
cost of breaking up a single severe struggle 
such as the four months’ strike of 1916 would 
pay all of the expenses of the present peace 
program for ten years. 

So far the general result of co-operation 
through Joint Organization and the  conse- 
quent decasualization has been to develop a 
growing good will and understanding, to pro- 
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mote orderly and efficient operation, to im- 
prove conditions of the workmen, to provide 
joint committee machinery for adjusting griev- 
ances, and most valuable to employes, em- 
ployers and the community alike, to stabilize 
the industry. 

Although the foregoing co-operative plan 
with its effort to regularize longshore work 
may perhaps be uncommon in waterfront ex- 
perience, progressive manufacturing plants to 
the number of nearly a thousand have applied 
the same underlying principles with success. 
Those principles may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


First, management must voluntarily assume 
responsibility for improving the conditions of 
the men. 

In the second place, co-operation in produc- 
tion between men and management is_ indis- 
pensable. 

Finally, co-operation between the com- 
petitors in an industry is essential. Co-opera- 
tion between the Waterfront Employers of 
Seattle originated through the necessity of 
banding together to fight longshore strikes. 
Beginning in 1908 this spirit grew more cordial 
and helpful through the years, steadily sup- 
planting distrust. It has cana under the 
Joint Organization Plan bringing new’ satis- 
factions to the day’s work, though competi- 
tion was never keener. 

In the words of Mr. Hoover, ‘ Today 
business organization is moving strongly to- 
ward co-operation. There are in the co-opera- 
tive great hopes that we can even gain in in- 
dividuality, equality of opportunity, and an 
enlarged field for initiative, and at the same 
time reduce many of the great wastes of over- 
reckless competition in production and distri- 
bution.” 

Those three principles have been applied 
for four years on the Seattle waterfront. 
Through those principles the answer has been 
found to the longshoremen’s question, * When 
do we eat?” ‘The answer 1S, Three times 
a day, every day in the year.” And for the 
employers, their ships are being loaded rapidly 
and economically without fear of delay or in- 
terruption. In brief, Seattle’s waterfront is 
stabilized. And out of stability should come 
steadily increasing efficiency which in the best 
sense means the maximum benefits to employes, 
employers and the community alike through 
the elimination of waste. For the same spirit 
of co-operation which made possible stability 
will inevitably bring about better management 
and more efficient operation. 
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ALL NEW ENGLAND WEEK 


Interest continues to grow in “All New 
England Week” which will be observed in all 
New England states September 15 to 20. Its 
object lies “in selling New England to New 
Englanders’ and in demonstrating as well as 
to those outside of our own section the value of 
New England made articles and New Eng- 
land-grown produce. 

During that week all New England dealers 
will feature goods of every sort and unques- 
tionably it will be an amazing revelation to 
many who do not realize what a vast variety 
of articles are made within the borders of New 
England. The committee in charge has made 
a number of suggestions for activities of manu- 
facturers, which are in part as follows 

Arrange for display of local and New 
I'ngland made products. 

Arrange with local stores for display of 
a made in your city. 

Put stickers on all products reading 
. Niade’ in New England.” 

Arrange, if possible, for careful survey 
of si field with view of possibilities of more 
intensive selling efforts in that field. 

5. ‘‘ Sell’ salesmen on desirability of New 
I:ngland made merchandise, so that they .in 
turn will willingly and ably “sell’’ retailers 
and jobbers on whom they call. 

6. Sell purchasing departments idea of buy- 
ing — so far as feasible — New England made 
merchandise. 

Arrange for meetings of employees, at 
which meetings employees can be thoroughly 
shown the advisability of buying New Eng- 
land made merchandise and New England 
agricultural products. 


A METHOD FOR DETERMINING THE VALUE 
OF STEAM COAL 

Of interest to purchasing agents is a scienti- 
fic booklet written by H. E. Friend of New 
Haven. 

Practically every industrial concern has 
spent large amounts in time, energy and money 
in an attempt to arrive at the | true value of 

various grades of steam coal. ' “ Coaldex”’ as 
the system is known, is a practical method of 
determining the value of bituminous steam 
coal. The method has been checked and en- 
dorsed by coal users, scientific experts and 
prominent coal dealers, and the author promises 
material savings per ton on all coal purchased 
through the use of this method. 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

The Nominating Committee, consisting of 
chairman J. Arthur Atwood, treasurer of the 
Wauregan Company, Wauregan; Fuller F. 
Barnes, treasurer of the Wallace Barnes Com- 
pany, Bristol; A. M. Van Wagenen, treasurer 
of the Atlantic Carton Corporation, Norwich 
and B. I. Spock, general counsel for the N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R. R. Company, New Haven, met 
at the Hotel Mohican, New London on August 
20 and rendered their report to the secretary 
of the corporation shortly thereafter. 

Mr. C. F. Dietz, the fifth member of the 
committee, was called abroad hurriedly and 
was therefore unable to take part in the com- 
mittee’s deliberations. 





J. ARTHUR ATWooD 
Chairman Nominating Committee 
As is generally understood, the terms of all 
oficers and of four directors expire each year 
and it is the duty of the Nominating Com- 
mittee to present recommendations for names 
to fill these vacancies, the officers to be elected 
for one year and the directors for four years. 
in addition, it is also provided in the By-laws 


‘that any member attending the Annual Meet- 


ing, which will this year be held on Novem- 
ber 25, may, if desired, offer other nomina- 
tions from the floor. The committee very 
carefully considered all suggestions handed 
them by members of the Association and made 
their recommendations after mature considera- 
tion. 

The complete report of the committee is 
being sent in special bulletin form to all mem- 
bers and will accordingly not be reproduced 
here. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS AROUND THE STATE 


CONNECTICUT MEN ON SHIPPING 
STANDARDIZATION COMMITTEES 

The Division of Simplified Practice of the 
Department of Commerce in co-operation with 
the American Marine Standards Committee 
has appointed seven committees of experts in 
marine construction and operation to under- 
take studies tending towards an improvement 
in American shipping through greater stan- 
dardization and simplification. 

A number of Connecticut manufacturers are 
members of these committees, among them 
being H. A. Taylor, P. & F. Corbin, New 
Britain; M. R. McCausland, Norwalk Lock 
Company, South Norwalk; William R. Web- 
ster, Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, 
and R. B. Cherry, Sargent and Company, New 
Haven. Meetings are being held at the of- 
fices of the Emergency Fleet Corporation in 
Philadelphia and at the New York offices U. 
S. Shipping Board. 


ARNOLD FOUNDRY SOLD 
The Meeker’s Union Foundry Corporation 
of Norwalk recently purchased at auction the 
entire contents of the Arnold Foundry of that 
city. 


OUTING OF BRIDGEPORT ASSOCIATION 

‘The Manufacturers Association of Bridge- 
port held its annual outing on Saturday, July 
30. Through the courtesy of Samuel P. 
Senior, president of the Bridgeport Hydraulic 
Company, the same grounds were made avyail- 
able that were used last year and prizes were 
furnished by other Bridgeport manufacturers. 
Following the clam bake sports were indulged 
in, and the Harvey Hubbell band and _ the 
Manufacturers’ Chorus added the necessary 
musical touch. 

The highest score of 35 points, carrying 
with it the athletic championship of the day, 
was made by Horace D. Strong of the Ameri- 
can Chain Company. 


B. H. BLOOD LEAVES PRATT AND WHITNEY 

Bryant H. Blood for seven years general 
manager of the Pratt and Whitney Company, 
Hartford, has recently resigned from that 
firm. Employes of the concern presented Mr. 
Blood with a gold watch and traveling bag, 
the presentation being made by Jeremiah 
Coffey, who has been in the employ of Pratt 
& Whitney for more than fifty-five years. 


Clayton R. Burt, formerly president and 
general manager of the Austin Machinery 
Corporation, has assumed the duties of vice- 
president and general manager left vacant by 
Mr. Blood’s resignation. 


AEOLIAN COMPANY SELLS OFFICE 
BUILDING 


The Aeolian Company, with factory in 
Meriden, has sold to the Schulte Retail Stores 
Corporation its office building at 29-33 West 
l‘orty-second Street, New York City. The 
building, which was held at $6,000,000, in- 
cludes the Aeolian concert hall and demon- 
stration rooms as well as the offices. It is 
understood that there will be no transferal of 
the property until 1929 at the earliest. 


HART SUCCEEDS SPOCK 

Charles I:. Hart has been elected assistant 
secretary and general counsel of the Chase 
Companies, Waterbury to succeed B. I. Spock 
who left that firm recently to become counsel 
for the New Haven Railroad. Herbert M. 
Upson was at the same time appointed assist- 
ant treasurer. 


NEW INCORPORATIONS 

Among firms newly incorporated in Con- 
necticut are the following: Hartford Molded 
Products Company, Hartford, automobile and 
radio parts, dental instruments and electrical 
appliances; Ice Cream Cone Machinery Com- 
pany, Bridgeport; Arthur Woolen Mill Com- 
pany, East Haddam; Paulson ‘Tools, Inc., 
Wallingford, wood boring and pneumatic 
tools; Adgee Manufacturing Company, Bridge- 
port, toys and novelties; Quality Laundry, 
Stamford; D-D Company, Hartford, pistons 
and machinery appliances; Silex Company, 
llartford, coffee filters, percolators and 
heaters; Reliance Manufacturing Company, 
New Haven. 

MACHINE TOOL EXHIBITION 

The Fourth Annual Machine Tool Exhibi- 
tion of the New Haven branch of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers will be 
held at the Mason Laboratory, Yale Uni- 
versity, September 15-18. 


H. K. H. SILK COMPANY TO MAKE HOSIERY 
IN CONNECTICUT 


Silk hosiery, formerly made at its Water- 
town, N. Y. plant is hereafter to be manu- 
factured by the H. K. H. Silk Company at its 
Putnam Mill. 
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THE CURE FOR MISREPRESENTATION 


An Analysis of Statistics Covering The Vote 


The conduct of the last Congress during 
the course of which our national legislators 
exhibited a flagrant disregard of the views of 
their constituents has probably done more to 
crystalize public opinion in the matter of the 
stay-at-home vote than any other single factor, 
and the ever-increasing apathy of the voting 
population towards their civic responsibility 
has begun to receive the attention a subject of 
such grave importance merits. 

In the Northwestern states wherein are lo- 
cated the constituencies of those senators and 
representatives at whose doors lies the blame 
for much that was reprehensible in the last 
session of Congress, the number of those who 
did their duty at the polls was considerably less 
than a majority of the enfranchised citizens. 
Altogether in 1922 there were ten states in 
which only one-fourth of the total electorate 
participated in the election of national legis- 
lators. One-fourth of the senators elected that 
year hold their seats by the virtue of the vote 
of less than one-fifth of their constituency. 
The election of two-thirds of that year’s sen- 
ators was accomplished by the vote of less than 
one-third of the people qualified by age and 
citi — to vote in the states concerned. 
Senator LaFollette himself was elected by 
28% of the electorate of his state. In the light 
of these figures, majority rule seems to have 
lost its meaning. 

In the last presidential election the total 
eligible voting population numbered 54,421,- 
832, but of this number only 26,705,346 
actually cast their ballots. Less than 50%, 
then, of the total electorate exercised their 
right of franchise — and this at a time when 
the contest was strenuous. The negligent at- 
titude of so large a portion of the population 
when the choice of a chief executive was at 
stake points to a serious lack of the sense of 
responsibility. 

Connecticut has not proven herself an ex- 
ception to the general trend. It is unfor- 
tunately true that while the state is not delin- 
quent in so great a measure as Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, New York and New Jersey, the 
dereliction of duty on the part of her citizens 
is sufficiently marked to cause alarm. Census 
reports indicate that in 1920 there were 631,- 
455 potential voters in Connecticut, yet in that 
year the registered voters numbered but 419,- 
266, and of that number only 369,923 actually 
voted in the election of state officers. Of the 


total electorate, therefore, 34% failed even to 
register, and altogether, as the chart indicates, 
a total of 41% failed to exercise their right 
of franchise. In the last census year 1910, 
32% of the enfranchised citizens neglected to 
vote. In view of the fact that 1910 was a so- 
called “ off-year,” the record of 1920, a presi- 
dential year, assumes still more significant pro- 
portions. It is noteworthy that while the per- 
centage of registered voters failing to vote in 
1920 was not so great as in 1910, the number 
of eligibles who failed to register was over 
twice as large. Whether this can be attributed 
to the indifference of the female vote is con- 
jectural, but statistjcs seem to point in that di- 
rection. 


THE EXERCISE OF THE RIGHT OF FRANCHISE 
IN CONNECTICUT 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE VOTE FOR STATE OFFICER: 





/9/1D 1920 





An academic discussion of existing conditions 
and their inevitable consequences of itself ac- 
complishes nothing. Unless the knowledge 
gained thereby stirs up the citizenry to a reali- 
zation of the danger that lies in passivity, it 
will have served no purpose. Unfortunately, 


“the situation is not one in which sympathetic 


understanding will be of any help. It calls for 
action. ‘The interest and activity of the citizen- 
ship determine in a large measure the quality 
of the government. We are inconsistent if 
we permit the choice of our government re- 
presentatives to be dictated by a minority com- 
posed of incompetents and then complain of 
the sort of government which results. If the 
nomination and election of our senators and 
congressmen has been neglectfully delegated to 
incompetent hands, the blame for misrepre- 
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sentation rests squarely on the shoulders of 
the negligent majority. 

The danger is not imaginary but very real. 
In every state there exists a relatively small 
group committed to the overthrow of govern- 
ment, the confiscation of industries aad the 
abolition of the right of private property. 
Numerically, that group is in the minority but 
it is active to a degree that the more conserva- 
tive elements have never attained. Mr. James 
A. Emery, counsel for the National Industrial 
Council, says: ‘* Those who seek change, who 
desire experiment, who wish to employ the 
powers of government to advance self-interest 
or impose reforms on their fellows are actively 
interested in selecting the agencies that will 
accomplish their purpose. It is the stay-at- 
homes and the indifferent who multiply the 
power of the active radical. Their failure to 
meet their political obligations is equivalent 
to providing support for policies and candi- 
dates whom they claim to abhor.” One is 
forced to the conclusion that the growing do- 
minance of radicalism is traceable largely to 
the political lethargy of that portion of the 
population whose inactivity as regards their 
elementary duties of citizenship permits the 
restless but extremely active radical minority 
to grasp and hold the reins of power. 

The menace of the spread of radicalism was 
probably not fully appréciated by those to 
whom it will ultimately be of greatest concern 
until the advent of a third party under the 
leadership of LaFollette brought to the front 
the possibility of a deadlock in the electoral 
college with the attending uncertainty as to 
the outcome of an election thrown into Con- 
gress. Lhe Constitution ordains that in the 
event of the failure of any candidate for 
President to receive a majority vote in the 
electoral college, the choice shall devolve on 
the House of Representatives, their selection 
being limited to the three persons receiving 
the greatest number of votes in the electoral 
college. The vote is taken by states and a 
majority of all the states is necessary to a 
choice. ‘The representation from each state is 
entitled to one vote, the majority of the dele- 
gation determining the disposition of that vote. 
In the absence of a majority vote for Vice- 
President in the electoral college the Senate 
chooses the Vice-President from the two 
highest numbers on the list. The Constitution 
further provides that “if the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall not choose a President when- 
ever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
them, before the fourth day of March next 
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following, then the Vice-President shall act as 
President, as in the case of the death or other 
constitutional disability of the President.”’ 
The failure, then, of the electoral college and 
the House of Representatives to elect a Presi- 
dent before March 4 will automatically seat 
the —— President elected by the elctoral 7 
lege (or by the Senate as provided above) i 
the Presidential chair. 

A further cause for apprehension lies in the 
fact that it is the present or holdover Con- 
gress with whom the selection rests in the event 
of a deadlock in the electoral college. The 
make-up of this Congress, or what is more per- 
tinent, their conduct during the session just 
closed, leaves the conservative element of the 
population very little hope for consideration. 
The prospect is not pleasant to contemplate. 

So much for the diagnosis. What, then, of 
the cure? 

‘The future’, says Mr. Emery, 
hands of the affirmative. 


ae 


is in the 
The indifferent, the 


complacent, the neglectful, are never repre- 
sented in popular government.” If American 
institutions are to be preserved in their present 


form the intelligence and wisdom of the citizen- 
ship must be registered at the polls. The slug- 
gishness manifested in the elections of 1920 
and previous years must be overcome. There 
is but one way to prevent Congress from dic- 
tating the choice of the man who will occupy 
the White House for the next four years, and 
that is the polling of a vote sufficiently strong 
and sufhciently representative to provide a 
majority for one of the candidates in the elec- 
toral college. ‘There is but one way to insure 
adequate and true representation in Congress, 
and that is active participation by the full elec- 
torate in the selection of its members. 

With a concerted effort toward a more 
nearly perfect representation of enlightened 
American thought at the elections this fall, it 
is quite possible that the presidential chair 
will be occupied by the real choice of the 
majority and that in 1925 Washington will be 
minus the organized radical minority which 


vas such a hindrance to constructive effort in 
the past Congress. ‘ 













WANTED 








Six copies of Vol. 1, No. 1 of Connecti- 
cut Industry, (January, 1923). Please 
notify the Association if you have a 
copy you are willing to return. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE DAY 


It may be assumed that industry stands for preparedness; that it is opposed to militar- 
ism; that it has no sympathy with that group of people who carry the label of pacificism. 
Holding these convictions, it approved the National Defense Act, passed by Congress in 1920 
and having given its approval it is in hearty accord with that section of the Act which pro- 
vides for the designation of a National Defense Day. 

Unfortunately, the high, sane and constructive purpose held by the framers of the Act 
has been misinterpreted, either unintentionally or intentionally, by those who claim that any 
test of preparedness is a demonstration of militarism. They liken the purpose of National 
Defense Day to the purpose of the German system whereby every subject of military age 
kept his uniform neatly pressed, his revolver polished, fresh water in his canteen, blood in 
his eye and a chip on his shoulder. Nothing could be further from the real purpose. 


What then is the purpose of Defense Day? — That the United States shall know its 
strength, economic and military; that it shall not again face such a period as that which it 
faced during the uncertain and tragic days of August, 1914 to November, 1918; that it may 
know, as we as individuals know, our capabilities and deficiencies; that its great potential ci- 
vilian army, which is, after all, the only army of consequence as far as a major conflict is 
concerned, may know how to take its place with a minimum loss of time and lives in the case 
of a national emergency; that lives shall not be sacrificed, and that millions of dollars and 
months of time may be saved which have been sacrificed and wasted because of our lack of 
knowledge of our capabilities and deficiencies, because of the ignorance of citizens and be- 
cause of the inadequate machinery for raising a large civilian army. The National Defense 
Act through the designation of National Defense Day has provided the machinery for the 
setting up of such an army when the occasion arises. If the Governmental departments, in- 
cluding the War Department, in whose hands lie the placement of the United States upon a 
war-time basis, do not take an inventory of their assets and liabilities, of the capabilities 
and deficiencies how can they prepare themselves for any emergency? It is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that they could cope with any major problem of this nature, just as it would be un- 
reasonable to suppose that a production manager of an industrial concern could intelligently 
determine the productive capacity of his plant without knowing the man-power at his com- 
mand, the machinery installed and ready to operate, and the funds available. 


The National Defense Day Committee of the State of Connecticut has appointed the 
Mayor, First Selectman or the Warden of each locality in the state as chairmen of the local 
committee to develop plans for the proper celebration of Defense Day. The committee has 
made few suggestions and each locality will determine upon the program to be carried out on 
September 12. 


This Association urges its members and all others who are interested in the final elim. 
ination of international armed conflict to co-operate to the fullest extent with the com- 
mittee in their own locality. E. Kent Hubbard: Member National Defense Day Committee. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


STARIN-NEW HAVEN LINE DECISION 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
rendered a decision in the Starin-New Haven 
line steamboat and motor truck service case. 
Copies of this decision I. C. C. Docket 14828 
may be secured from the Association. 


INTERCHANGEABLE MILEAGE TICKET 
INVESTIGATION 
The interchangeable mileage ticket proceed- 
ing is assigned for further hearing September 
24, 1924 at 10 o'clock A. M. at the office of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. before Commissioner Meyer. 
Interested members desiring to introduce re- 
buttal exhibits will be compelled to submit to 
the Commission twenty-five copies of each, on 
or before September 15, 1924. 


PENNSYLVANIA DOUBLES TRUCK SERVICE 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is now operating 
20 motor truck units, doubling within a few 
months its truck service. The 20 units  in- 
volve the use of about 40 motor trucks in re- 
placement of local freight trains which pre- 
viously were operated to carry less than car- 
load freight. ‘Total mileage on the Pennsyl- 
vania system on which daily motor truck ser- 
vice is now in effect is 1,412 as compared to 
602 miles early last spring. ‘The state of New 
Jersey is now completely motorized insofar as 
L. C. L. freight by trucks is concerned. New 
truck lines are being planned and put_ into 
operation in other divisions just as rapidly as 
preliminary surveys can be completed. 


DAMAGE TO FREIGHT CARS 

‘The American Railway Association has sent 
to this headquarters various information re- 
lative to damage to freight equipment due to 
carelessness and other causes by shippers and 
consignees. 

The average shipper has no conception of 
the amount of damage done to freight cars. 
Your Association joins with the American 
Railway Association in its request that shippers 
and consignees make every effort to prevent 
mutilation of equipment. 


EXTENSION OF CREDIT TO SHIPPERS 

The Interstate Commerce Act makes it un- 
lawful for a carrier to deliver or relinquish 
possession at destination of any freight trans- 
ported by it until the tariff rate and charges 
have been paid. 


The Erie Railroad pleaded guilty to a viola- 
tion of this act and was fined $5,000 by 
lederal Judge John R. Hazel. The fact was 
brought out that the consignee could not be in- 
dicted under the above provision of this statute. 
Section 10 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
however, provided penalty against a_ shipper 
who, by payment of money by solicitation or 
otherwise, induces or attempts to induce any 
common carrier or any of its officers or agents 
to discriminate unjustly in his favor or against 
any other consignor or consignee in the trans- 
portation of property or aids or abets any 
common carrier in any such unjust discrimina- 
tion. This section further provides that viola- 
tion shall be punishable by a fine not exceeding 
$5,000, or imprisonment for a period not ex- 
ceeding two years, or both such fine and im- 
prisonment. Furthermore the Elkins act 
makes it unlawful for any person to accept 
any concession or discrimination in respect to 
the transportation of property in interstate 
commerce, and provides a penalty of a fine of 
not less than $1,000 nor more than $20,000, 
or imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
two years. 

This matter is called to the attention of our 
members so that they may see the necessity for 
complying with the provisions of the Interstate 
Commission’s order in regard to payment of 
transportation charges. Complete informa- 
tion on this subject will be furnished upon re- 
quest. 


NO INCREASE IN SHOE RATES 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
rendered a decision to the effect that the pro- 
posed increased rates on boots and shoes from 
New York State points to trunk line and New 
I'ngland territory is unjustified. The pro- 
ponents of the increases resented detailed 
figures showing differences in the rates from 
points in New England to Boston and from 
points in New York to Boston which include 
rates from Brattleboro and Windsor, Ver- 
mont, Manchester and Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Portland, Maine. 


THAMES RIVER PROJECT HEARING 
The question of deepening the ‘Thames 
River between Allens Point and Norwich will 
be heard some time during the month of 
October by the Board of Engineers of the 
Rivers and Harbors Division of the Army 
I'ngineers. 
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FEDERAL TAXATION SERVICE BUREAU 


CAPITAL STOCK TAX 

In the July number of Connecticut Industry 
members were advised of the extension of 
time, until September 30 of this year, for the 
filing of capital stock tax returns of corpora- 
tions. ‘The extension was granted because of 
the delay in procuring the revised forms neces- 
sary for filing returns (Forms 707 & 708) and 
also because of the necessity of drawing new 
regulations to cover these. 

Regulations No. 64 have now been issued 
and a complete copy will be sent any member 
requesting it of this office. The regulations 
define the term “corporation” as used in 
Section 700 of the Revenue Act of 1924, ex- 
plain the basis on which the tax is assessed for 
both foreign and domestic corporations, how 
fair average value may be arrived at, exemp- 
tions, etc. 


PROCEDURE TO BE FOLLOWED IN 
SUBMITTING INQUIRIES 


The Internal Revenue Department has been 
so overwhelmed with requests for information 
covering abstract taxation cases that it has 
stated that it will not answer any inquiry 
which does not conform to the following: 


1. The transaction must be complete and not merely 
proposed or planned. 

2. The complete facts, with all necessary documents, 
must be given. 


3. Names of the real parties interested (not “dum- 
mies’’) must be stated. 

4. Request for ruling must be signed by the taxpayer 
or if by attorney or agent, must be accompanied 
by properly executed power of attorney. 


SALE AND RETIREMENT OF CORPORATE 
BONDS 


Because of some confusion which has ex- 
isted among taxpayers over certain rulings con- 
cerning discount on corporate bonds, a state- 
ment has recently been issued by Commis- 
sioner Blair. ‘The confusion is due to the false 
impression which has prevailed that Tax Rul- 
ing 1962 supersedes Article 149 of Regula- 
tions 33, revised and A. R. R. 394. 

Income Tax Ruling 1962 states that a car- 
rier which exercises its option under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission accounting rules, 
of extinguishing in any one year, through 
charges of profit and loss, all or any portion 
of the unextinguished discount and expense on 
its funded debt, should for tax purposes pro- 
rate or amortize the amount of the discount 
and expense over the life of the bonds no 
matter how such expense and discount may be 
treated under the rules of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission. Article 149 of Regulations 
33, revised, states: 

“Discount on bonds issued and sold _ prior 
to the year 1909, if such discount was then 
charged against surplus or against the income 
of the year in which the bonds were sold, i 
held not to be deductible from the income of 
subsequent years, for the reason that the 
charging off prior to January 1, 1909, of the 
entire amount of the discount constitutes a 
closed transaction, and such transaction can- 
not be reopened for the purpose of reducing 
the taxable income of a corporation for subse- 
quent years by deducting therefrom an aliquot 
part of the discount. (C.& A. R. R. v. U.S., 
Court of Claims.)” 

The ruling in A. R. R. 394 is to the same 
effect. 

The Government continues to deny adjust- 
ments for expense and bond discount charged 
to profit and loss prior to 1919 and I. T. 
1962 was intended to apply to bonds issued 
since the passage of the Revenue Acts of 1918 
and 1921 and was based on Article 544 of 
Regulations 45 and Article 545 of Regula- 
tions 62 which state that: 

‘If bonds are issued by a corporation at a 
discount, the net amount of such discount is 
deductible and should be prorated or amor- 
tized over the life of the bond.” 


STAMP TAX ON STOCK ISSUED 

Article 4 (1) of Regulations 40, revised, 
and of Regulations 40, 1922 edition, has been 
amended to read as follows: 

‘The issue by the same corporation of a 
greater number of shares of no par value stock 
in lieu of a previous smaller issue of such 
shares or the issue of a greater number of 
shares of par value stock with a corresponding 
increase of capitalization in lieu of a previous 
smaller issue of such shares of the same kind, 
is subject to stamp tax on the additional shares 


“so issued.” 


An exemption is provided in regard to the 
above through Article 5 of Regulations 40, 
revised, and of Regulations 40, 1922 edition, 


which has been amended by adding the follow- 
ing: 

-e 5 (j) The issue by the same corporation of 
shares of stock of a lesser par value in ex- 
change for outstanding shares of stock of the 
same kind of greater par value, or vice versa, 
but representing the same amount of stock is 
not subject to tax.” 
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SALES EXCHANGE 


In this department members may list without charge any new or 


used equipment or supplies. 


All copy must be in the hands of the editor 


by the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 


” round free turning brass rod. 
E spring brass rod. 
brass rod. 


, 
square 


’ hex. 


round 


hex. Bessemer free turning rod. 


square - ‘i 
round 

1090 

500 “ ” square rf ie 7 
2000 “ .07 No. 15 spring music wire purchased 
American Steel & Wire Co. 

x.043 —.046 C. R. O. H. No. 3 Stanley 
temper steel quarter hard, bright and 


tree 


from 


50,000 


scale. 

type “K” 8% 
long, weight 81 Ibs. 

1 Washing Machine Nivin metal parts, model No, 1. 
Address S. E. 86. 


from 


1 piece of Vasco vanadium carbon steel, 


are - 
5-5/8 dia. x 11-1 /2 


1 — Hendey planer, 48” x 14” x 6 6”. Distance between bed 
and underside of crossrail 16”. 

1— Pratt & Whitney planer with countershaft 30” x 12” x 
44”. Distance between bed and underside crossrail 8”. 

1— Grant single spindle riveting machine. 

4— No. 1 Townsend single spindle riveting machines com- 
plete. 

1— Gage Wood 
swing. 


turning lathe 56” between centers, 12” 


1 —Leiman Bros. No, 1-A sand blast machine with blower 
and oil separator, complete. 

1—100 |b. Duplex Oxweld acetylene generator, serial 
=91160, generates roo cu. ft. gas per hour. 

$ — Oxweld torches, type W-3. 

$ — Flash back chambers and regulating valves. 


Address S. E. 87. 


FACTORY SPACE FOR SALE OR RENT 


1. Factory property in New Haven, consisting of group of 
several connecting units, containing approximately 53,000 
sq. ft. Well lighted and of modern industrial construction. 
Located on branch New Haven Road, has 3 railway and 
1 trolley siding and property extends for its full width of 
357 feet to navigable water. Main floor has 10-ton crane 
and railway siding.inside building. Ample storage space 


for coal and fuel oil. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


This department is open to all members without charge. 


All copy 


must be in the hands of the editor by the fifteenth day of the month pre- 


ceding publication. 


MANAGERIAL AND FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE — 
Graduate of Princeton, civil engineer, with post-graduate 
course at University of Glasgow, Scotland. Seven years 
with Navy Department in construction and design of naval 
vessels. One year with shipbuilding concern in Connecti- 
cut as assistant to general manager. One year as general 
manager with company operating line of boats on Savannah 
River. For past nine years with large manufacturing con- 
cern in Connecticut, progressing from assistant to the gen- 
eral superintendent to financial vice-president. 

Address P. W. 130. 


PRODUCTION MAN- American, age 35, married 
Wide experience extending over 15 years in secretarial and 
executive positions. Last connection with large Connecticut 
manufacturing firm in capacity of supervisor of planning 
department, including production control. Education, high 


school and business college. Open for immediate connection. 
Address P. W. 131. 


OFFICE MANAGER AND SECRETARY — Graduate 
of teachers training school in Albany business college. 
1903-15 in United States Government Navy Yard employed 
in design, construction, alteration and repair of United 
States Control of distribution. Estimating 
cost of changed designs, etc. Standardization and systemati- 


vessels. cost 


zation work. Had charge of estimates covering hull, fitt- 

ings, and equipment for new battle ships in competition 

with private shipbuilding interests. 1915-1924 with Con- 

necticut manufacturing concern as office manager, secre- 

tary to the president, assistant secretary and director. 
Address P. W. 132. 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT —Graduate of Webb 
Academy, married. Superintendent of a sporting goods 
section of Connecticut firm, engaged in organizing work, 
increasing production and reducing costs. Prior to that 
had wide experience as naval architect, works manager 
and general manager of Connecticut concern building sub- 
marines, and employing at that time 2,600 men. 

Address P. W. 133. 


EMPLOYMENT OR WELFARE MANAGER — Ameri- 
can, married. Seven years experience with Connecticut 
concern. Experienced in sales work in addition to various 
forms of welfare work. 


Address P. W. 134. 


SALESMAN — Experience in selling for wholesale houses. 
For past nine years was postmaster at Derby with result- 
ing clerical and executive experience. 


Address P. W. 135. 








